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and some of his colleagues were impressed by some remarks I made about soil conservation 


I was told by your president, Bill Reilly, that I got this invitation because he 


a year ago. 

Today I will leave that subject to the real experts. I'm going to talk about 
something quite different -- something that has more to do with why we have to make the 
most of our agricultural resources than with how we are going to do it. 

Six months ago, as one response to the Soviet Union's brutal invasion of 
Afghanistan, President Carter ordered a partial suspension of U.S. grain exports to the 
Soviet Union. 

He took that action in order to steer a middle course between two unacceptably 
extreme options. The unacceptable options were to ignore the Russian invasion and 
continue to do business as usual with them, or to order military intervention and risk 
all-out war. 

But the suspension option wouldn't have been open to the President without a 
record 1979 U.S. grain crop to back it up.e That crop was produced by hard working 
American farmers, with the help of good weather and the natural resources this country 
has been blessed with. 

Year after year, American farmers have been sending huge grain crops to market, 
and every year, large amounts of that grain and other produce have been sold overseas. 

This year, we expect to export at least $38 billion worth of agricultural 
products which, after we pay for the food we import, should add almost $20 billion to 
the nation's trade account. 
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That $20 billion will put a dent in the $90 billion oil import bill we expect to 
accumulate by the end of this year, and it will buy us some time to reduce our 
dependence on that costly oil -- a dependence that has shoved farmers' production costs 
upward and eaten into producers' net income. 

Clearly, agricultural exports have become an integral part of our economic 
system. With the Soviet suspension, we also have an example of how they might serve as 
a strategic element in defending our foreign policy and national security interests. 

But two factors will determine whether or not we can continue to count on 
exports as a strategic resource in the economic and political spheres. Those factors 
are availability and workability. 

If American farmers can continue to produce more and more food, they will have 
more than enough places to sell it in the future. Some observes believe that U.S. 
exports could hit $100 billion by the end of the decade. 

But that bullish future is conditional. 

Total U.S. farm production has been rising by only 1 to 2 percent each year. At 
times, the rate of consumption has outstripped the gains in production. 

And there is very little room for a bad season. If U.S. crop production were to 
drop by as little as 10 percent, our grain reserves would disappear. 

At the very time when we have come to depend on agriculture to bolster our 
economy, the nature of agriculture has changed. The era of chronic overproduction, 
surplus disposal problems and a seemingly infinite supply of resources is over. We have 
moved into a new era--one in which food supplies are tighter, more food is being 
consumed, and the resources which produce that food are becoming depleted. 

Writing for the current issue of Atlantic, Dan Morgan describes this era--and 
what might follow: 

"...ethe resources required to produce grain in modern agriculture are decidely 
not renewable. When they run out, grain production will be unimaginably more 


difficult. Agriculture requires oil and natural gas to run diesel tractors, to 


power irrigation pumps, to dry grain, and to produce chemical fertilizers, 


herbicides. These fuels are finite, and are getting much more expensive. The 
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underground water that irrigates crops in the western wheat belt in Colorado, 

Kansas and Nebraska will not last forever...food is produced on agricultural 

land that is shrinking as cities, highways, airports, and rights-of-way for 

pipelines and transmissions claim more and more of it.” 

Morgan concludes this description by saying, “Some gloomy predictions have 
American food exports ending by the year 2000 as a result of environmental, energy and 
economic constraints.” 

Prospects like these call for no less than a total change in the way we think 
about agriculture. That is why conferences like this one are important. We need to tap 
the widest possible range of opinions if we are to fashion the kind of agriculture that 
will meet our future needs. 

That is also why I called last year for a full-scale study of the structure of 
our agricultural system. I invited the entire public spectrum--universities, private 
researchers, farm organizations, state and local governments, church and other 
groups--to join USDA in acknowledging the changes in agricuture, in formulating new 
concepts and perhaps blazing new policy trails. 

But that is only the beginning. 

If we can adjust our agriculture to new realities; if we can figure out how to 
produce more food with fewer resources--what then? 

Here we get into the problem of workability. Can the productive efforts of 
American farmers be fashioned into a workable, effective policy tool? And should they 
be? 

My answer to both questions is yes--with some qualifications. 

Food export bans, for instance, should not be invoked when the objective is 
simply to husband supplies and bring down domestic food prices. That is what happened 
in 1973, when the government decided to halt soybean sales to Japan. Domestic prices 
did come down--but American soybean farmers paid the price. They saw a lot of their 


Japanese market go to the Brazilians, who had come to Japan's rescue after the loss of 


American supplies. 


pa ete 

Nor should food be used as an instrument of policy if it means that people will 
go hungry. This country is committed to doing all it can to feed the hungry--on its own 
and together with other nations--and that commitment is sacred. 

But in certain cases food can be used as an instrument to protect or Support our 
foreign policy interest. 

Such was the case when the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan, and President 
Carter responded by imposing economic sanctions, including the restrictions on grain 
exports. 

The suspension was invoked to aggravate an already tight feed and forage 
situation in the Soviet Union, to publicly exploit the failures of the Soviet 
agricultural system, and to frustrate the efforts of the Soviet government to upgrade 
the diets of their citizens. The goal was to generate enough internal unrest to 
persuade the Kremlin to pull its troops out of Afghanistan and turn its attention to the 
Russian people's demand for a higher standard of living. 

Is that strategy working? My answer is an unqualified yes. 

Recent news reports indicate what U.S. intelligence was determining weeks ago. 
The Soviets are hurting. A recent story in the Los Angeles Times reported that 
unprecedented labor unrest is being incited by unusual shortages of food. 

Said the Times, "There appears no question that Soviet workers are increasingly 
using various forms of labor protests to underline their dissatisfaction with poor food 
supplies. 

“The Soviet urban population has been growing at an annual rate approaching 3 
percent a year..-Food production, meanwhile, grew at an annual rate of only about 1 
percent during the decade of the 1970's... 

"Three poor harvests in the last five years and now the U.S. grain embargo have 


only exacerbated the situation,” the Times concluded. 
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The Moscow bureau chief of Newsweek has come to a similar conclusion. In the 
July 7 edition of the magazine, he wrote, "Food shortages are not a new phenomenon in 
the Soviet Union, but as the reports of worker protest suggest, the problem this spring 
has been especially trying. Some have blamed it on government stockpiling to guarantee 
a bounty of goods for the Moscow Olympics. Others say that the U.S. embargo has cut 
into the stocks of high-quality feed grains--especially soy and corn--for beef and dairy 
herds.” 

In his Atlantic article, Dan Morgan quotes a dispatch from the Washington 
Post's Kevin Klose. "Never in the past decade has the prospect of widespread shortages 
of fresh meat and dairy products so darkened the horizon for Soviet consumers this 
spring, when the American grain embargo looms in the minds of millions." 

Morgan adds, “It appeared that the Russians would manage to scrape up additional 
grain from other sources--but certainly not enough to make up the deficit.” 

The success of the suspension demonstrates that food can be used to effectively 
defend our national security interests. But the food supplies have to be there. 

The projected growth in food demand demonstrates that agricultural exports can 
be an even brighter spot in our economy than they are now. But, again, the supplies 
have to be there. 

We cannot take those supplies for granted. 

The future could find us stymied in our efforts to produce the food we need. 
Crop yields aren't increasing as fast as they once did. We're losing much of our prime 
farm land to other uses. Soil and water resources are declining at an alarming rate. 
And the costs of producing grain and other crops are pricing too many farmers out of the 
business. 

We need to start thinking--now--about how those obstacles can be removed. This 
conference is a good start. 

Food supplies increase our options. They buy us time. They give us room to 
maneuver. Without them, we will be in a tight squeeze in more ways than one. 
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